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Military soouse Maryann Makekau 
reflected in 2012 on the difference 
between the lives of civilian and 
military families. She focused on 
the day that her eight-year-old 
daughter climbed her favorite 

tree and refused to come down. 
“That day marked our children’s 
third military move,” Makekau 
said. “She adamantly opposed us 
making her leave the place she 
called home.” 


With thousands of U.S. troops still stationed 
in Afghanistan and other posts, the nation’s 
armed forces continue to make significant 
sacrifices. So do their families. The impact 


particularly on youth in these “military-con- 
nected” families has flown under the radar. 
“They may not stand out the way that their 
parents do in uniform,” Makekau noted, “but 
they are serving too.” 


Students with one or more parents or guard- 
ians serving in the armed forces or reserves 
face social-emotional and academic chal- 
lenges their peers do not. While each child 
may experience these challenges differently, 
typical stresses stem from the absence of 

a parent due to deployment, changes in the 
family dynamic that accompany a parent’s 
departure, the lack of adult support at home 
for a student’s academic efforts, and the 
possibility (or even reality) of the loss of a 
parent or guardian. 


20 States Requiring Tracking of Military-Connected Students in 2016 
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& 20 states required separate tracking of military-connected 
students prior to ESSA. 


Source: Military Child Education Coalition, “Military Student Data Identifier,” Annual Report, 2014. 


Military-connected children are also among 
the most mobile of student populations.* They 
change schools on average three times as 
often as other K-12 students, which equates 
to six to nine moves before high school 
graduation. The resulting effects of student 
mobility on learning and academic progress 
are well-documented and can be significant.° 


In addition, students who change schools 
face the social-emotional difficulties that 
come with new teachers, new friends, 

and generally new adjustments. For these 
students, dealing with new surroundings at 
school may be particularly difficult given the 
simultaneous changes at home. Moreover, 
some parents of military-connected students 
argue that it is wrong to dismiss such dra- 
matic changes as something that gets easier 
with practice. “Every deployment and move 
is different, no matter how much ‘practice’ a 
child has had,” Makekau said.‘ 


Schools, districts, and states need to monitor 
and support military-connected students and 
their families closely to ensure their success 
and well-being. Yet until relatively recently, 
state and school district initiatives to track 
and help military families were ad hoc. 
Consequently, critical information about this 
distinct group of students was substantially 
limited, a problem no doubt compounded 

by their transient enrollment. Under Title | 

of the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA), 
that is slated to change. States receiving 
federal funds under Title | are now required 
to include information on the academic 
achievement of military-connected students 
in their state report cards, beginning with the 
2017-18 school year. As of last summer, 20 
states were already doing so (See map). 


High mobility is likely a key reason for the 
inconsistent inclusion of military-connected 
students as a unique group in state student 
record databases.® To serve these students, 
schools, districts, and states must be able 
to consistently and accurately identify and 
track them. Yet interstate mobility and 
mid-semester school changes exacerbate 
the problem, as does some states’ reliance 


on families to self-report that their children 
are connected to the military. 


While high student mobility puts a premi- 
um on sound data collection processes, it 
also calls for data sharing and cooperation 
across systems and state lines. The ability 
to accurately and consistently match data 
with a student becomes particularly critical 
for those who move as many as nine times 
during a K-12 experience. But before inter- 
state sharing can occur, local data systems 
must be able to share subgroup data with 
the state longitudinal system, and local 
administrators must understand the impor- 
tance of doing so. 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act (FERPA) already accommodates inter- 
state cooperation to the extent that it does 
not prohibit sharing of student records be- 
tween school systems or education agencies 
when a student transfers schools. However, 
states will need to act quickly and with 
purpose to ensure that their student data 
policies and systems are prepared to account 
for the million-plus military-connected K-12 
students, who migrate with astounding 
frequency across disparate state and local 
databases. 


POLICIES FOR DATA SHARING 
To effectively address this challenge, state 
and local education agencies will need the 
support and leadership of their state boards 
of education to make data sharing and 
cross-agency cooperation possible. State 
boards should ensure that their policies 
promote interstate cooperation and the 
planning and facilitating of appropriate data 
sharing practices. 


Fortunately, many state boards have the 
authority to accomplish these directives. 
Under Virginia State Law, for example, the 
state board of education adopts regulations 
concerning “the transfer and management 
of scholastic records from one school 
division to another.”® In Arizona, state law 
similarly empowers its state board to be “the 
policy-determining body of the department 
[of education],” a role that includes estab- 
lishing and setting guidelines for gathering 
and reporting on student data.’ And in 
Louisiana, the state board is “responsible for 
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all planning functions for the Department of 
Education,” which includes the “collection, 
analysis and interpretation of all data [and] 
information,” the “assembling of data,” and 
effectively “providing information about 
educational needs.”® 


While not every state board of education 
possesses this rulemaking authority and 
policy latitude, the majority do. For those that 
do not, there are other levers of influence: 
the ability to convene groups to discuss 
important issues and advise those with more 
direct power, such as the state legislature. 
They can also partner with national forums 
such as the Military Interstate Children’s 
Compact Commission, an organization that 
seeks to provide for the uniform treatment of 
military children transferring between school 
districts and states. 


TRAINING IN DATA 
MANAGEMENT 

Collecting and managing data while pro- 
tecting student privacy are highly related 
processes. Some top-level principles apply 
to both. Effective policymaking on educa- 
tion data requires that state boards avoid 
unintended harms caused by vaguely worded 
laws or regulations and avoid fear-based 
policies that hinder states from collecting 
and sharing data that will help students.? But 
given the particular challenges of maintain- 
ing privacy while sharing information, state 
boards of education should be especially ac- 
tive in guiding policy on training. Many states 
addressed student data protection through 
new laws in the last few years, but few of 
those laws addressed the need for training of 
those who handle the data.’ 


State boards are poised to address this 

gap. In 46 states, state boards have the 
rulemaking authority to pass such training 
requirements directly or to compel or guide 
individual districts in creating a plan to ad- 
dress data management and privacy needs." 
States such as Kentucky, Colorado, West 
Virginia, and Illinois have made a conscious 
effort to provide training on management of 
education data. 


All states ought to adopt training requirements 
as a core component of their commitment 
to data integrity, student privacy, and public 


of all students, and ensure responsible lay governance of education. 


trust. Devoted engagement in this area, in 
addition to a renewed zeal for cross-state col- 
laboration, will have a powerful impact on the 
ability of states to fulfill ESSA’s requirements 
for tracking military-connected students and 
ensure proper support for these special stu- 
dents at every step of their academic journey. 


William Tucker is NASBE’s project manager 
for education data and technology. He can be 
reached at william.tucker@nasbe.org. 
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